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They . . . (Hoosiers, Crackers, Pikers, and so on) were descendants of the bond-servants of colonial days, and being of low degree sought their own kind. . . . They settled in the malaria swamps of Indiana and Illinois but that was on the highway to empire, and civilization drove them out. They colonized again in Pike County, Missouri, and made the name "Piker" notorious throughout the West as denoting a fellow of feeble wit and feebler initiative. "Crackers/5 descendants of the Georgia convict colony, also found refuge. . . . The mountain people, too, came gradually onward, proliferating in their beloved highland till they crossed the Mississippi and peopled the Ozarks. They are simply a highland race that loves solitude and scorns comfort, literature, and luxury.*
One should have a word for the singular town of Independence, which as everybody knows is Mr. Truman's own home base. The president's attitude to it may be guessed from his remark to me that Kansas City is "one of its suburbs." Independence is the place which, as we know from Chapter 13, many Mormons think will be the scene of the Resurrection ; also a Latter-Day Saint community lives in it to this day, comprising those who split off from the original church mostly on the issue of plural marriage; its tabernacle is the biggest building in the town. Also Independence was the jumping-off place for three of the greatest American trails, the California, the Santa Fe and the Oregon. Lewis and Clark started out from Missouri, and so did the first covered wagons to California. The great city of St. Louis grew from a population of 300 to its present 816,048 in the first instance because it was the entrepot which outfitted the early westward trekkers. Independence has, among other things, a spirited Confederate tradition; Truman's father was a veteran, and his mother lives near there still. It has incidentally its own method of dealing with the Negro problem. Recently a very old Negro died; white men, including the president's brother, were his pallbearers.6
Rural journalism in Missouri is something quite special. Everywhere I heard stories about Arthur Aull, editor of the Lamar Democrat, who writes personal notes that have considerable tang. He likes nothing better than to report the marriage of a couple that has just had a baby, or to describe, with names, various misadventures of the inebriated. One item, as reprinted in Life tells of a local worthy who got a divorce because his wife ran off with her brother-in-law while he and the children were at the Baptist church.
Leonard Hall, who does a weekly column about.the Ozarks for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, recently described one mountaineer who "had six marriages go bad on him but . . . wouldn't mind to have another
4 Vol. II, p. 357. By C. L. Edson.
5 Roy Roberts told me this anecdote and added that the Star hardly gave it a line because nobody thought it was a "story."